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lie lias profitably employed Ms time or that he has had
sport.
2.   The carrying trade differs from ship-building as cart-
ing differs from wagon-building.    Carrying is the industry
of men who own ships; their interests are more or less hostile
to those of the ship-builders.   Ship owners want to buy
new ships at low prices;   they want the number of com-
peting ships kept small;  they want freights high.   In all
these points the interest of the ship-builder is the opposite:
the ship owner is indifferent where he gets his ships; he only
wants them cheap and good.   There is no sentiment in
the matter any more than there is in the purchase of wagons
by an express company, or carriages by a livery-stable
keeper.
3.   Foreign  commerce is  still  another  thing.   It  con-
sists in the exchange of the products of one country for
those of another.   The merchant wants plenty of ships
to carry all the goods at the lowest possible freights, but it
is of no importance to him where the ships were built,
or who owns and sails them.
A statement and definition of these three industries
suffices to show what confusion must arise in any discussion
in which they are not properly distinguished. It is plain
that there are three different questions: (1) Can the farmer
build a vehicle? (2) Can he get his crop carried to market?
(3) Can he sell his crop? It is evident that a country
which needs a protective tariff on iron and steel must give
up all hopes of building ships for ocean traffic. For the
country which, by the hypothesis, needs a protective
tariff on iron and steel cannot produce those articles as
cheaply as some other country. Its ships, however, must
compete upon the ocean with those of the country which
has cheap iron and steel. The former embody a larger
capital than the latter, and they must be driven from the
ocean. If, then, subsidies are given to protect the carry-